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WORLD-POLITICS. 



LONDON : BERLIN : WASHINGTON. 



London, January, 1909. 
Of the Acts of Parliament that came into force on January 
1st, easily the most interesting and the .most important was the 
Old-Age Pensions Act. Its passage must be reckoned the out- 
standing achievement not only of the session but of the entire 
Parliament. No more fateful measure has been sanctioned by 
the House of Commons in my time. It marks a gigantic and 
irrevocable step in the extension of State activity and aid, and 
its financial, social and political results cannot be other than 
profound. On New- Year's Day over half a million men and 
women in the British Isles trooped into the nearest post-office 
and drew their first pension of from twenty-five cents to $1.25. 
On every successive Friday so long as they live they will do the 
same. The qualifications are that the claimant shall be more 
than seventy years of age, that his or her income must not 
exceed $157.50 per annum, that he or she must be a British 
subject and must have resided in the United Kingdom for twenty 
years. The disqualifications are (1) receipt of Poor Law relief 
since January 1st, 1908 — this disqualifies till the end of 1910 — 
or the receipt of such relief in the future; (2) detention in a 
lunatic asylum; (3) conviction and imprisonment without the 
option of a fine — this disqualifies for ten years; and (4) habitual 
failure to work for the maintenance of self and dependents — a 
disqualification, however, which does not apply if certain evi- 
dences of thrift be forthcoming. All persons who fulfil the 
prescribed conditions, who are not disqualified, and whose in- 
come does not exceed $105 a year are entitled to $1.25 a week. 
Those with larger means draw a proportionately smaller pen- 
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sion, and those with incomes above $157.50 a year stand outside 
the Act altogether. 

Such are the main provisions of this revolutionary measure. 
The Press, the Government and the local bodies have done every- 
thing possible to make them known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the percentage of those who, being 
qualified for a pension, have failed to claim it must, I should 
think, be infinitesimal. Up to December 5th, the last day for 
which official figures are as yet obtainable, 690,000 applications 
had been received. Of these 490,000 had been passed and 51,000 
disallowed, while 105,000 had been only partially investigated 
and 43,000 had still to be taken in hand. It is clear from these 
figures that Mr. Asquith's first estimate of 500,000 persons 
eligible for pensions was considerably below the mark. The pro- 
portion of rejected to admitted claims so far has been about one 
to ten, and assuming that proportion to hold good in the case 
of the 148,000 applications that still await adjudication, the full 
list of pensioners will total not less than 620,000. Accordingly, 
it is probable that the Chancellor of the Exchequer's final esti- 
mate of $37,500,000 as the total cost of the first year's working 
of the scheme will not be greatly, if at all, exceeded. This in 
itself, however, is quite a respectable sum to add to the national 
expenditure as a permanent annual charge, and though Mr. 
Lloyd George professes not to be diimayed, the Tariff Eeformers 
confidently predict that Old-Age Pensions will end by making 
Protection inevitable. 

No one in Great Britain expects either the number of 
pensioners or the sums allowed them to remain at their present 
figures. It is as certain as anything can be that the qualifying 
age will eventually be reduced, that pensions will be calculated 
on a scale of increasing liberality, and that the various restrictions 
that at present surround the grant of them will one by one be 
done away with. The half million decisions that have already 
been returned under the Act have disclosed an abundance of 
anomalies, "hard eases," and downright absurdities, and it is 
not too soon to prophesy that the provision which insists upon 
twenty years' residence in the United Kingdom as a necessary 
qualification for a pension, and the further provision that bars out 
a claimant who has received Poor-Law relief in 1908, will both 
be amended out of existence. It is absurd that a man who has 
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never received relief from the rates except in 1908 should be 
disqualified, while a man who received it for the dozen preceding 
years, but was able to do without it in 1908, should be entitled to 
draw his $1.25 a week. This part of the Act, however, is ad- 
mittedly provisional and the clauses relating to it are limited to 
a duration of two years, by which time, it is hoped, the reform of 
the Poor Law, which is the great work ahead of the Government 
in 1909, will have been accomplished. 

Of the 690,000 claims for pensions nearly 384,000 have come 
from England, 25,000 from Wales, 71,000 from Scotland, and 
209,000 from Ireland. The Irish figures have attracted universal 
attention. They are a desolating proof of the straits to which the 
country has been reduced by sixty years of incessant emigration. 
The population of Ireland is less than that of Scotland, yet the 
number of applicants for pensions is three times as great. The 
County of London has half a million more inhabitants than Ire- 
land, but only a fifth as many candidates for support by the 
State. In Ireland the claimants number one in 21 of the popu- 
lation, in Scotland one in 67, in England and Wales one in 86, 
and in the County of London one in 117. No doubt a good 
many of the Irish applications are merely the result of the san- 
guine and speculative temperament of the people, but eight out 
of nine of them seem to stand a fair chance of passing the 
Pension Officer's scrutiny. When all deductions, however, are 
made the enormous proportion of old people in Ireland remains a 
significant phenomenon. 

All through. the Kingdom many pathetic scenes were witnessed 
when the great day arrived. The gratitude of the pensioners, 
when what had seemed for so long "too good to be true" ma- 
terialized in silver coin across the counter, was a spectacle to 
move the heart of the sternest economist. One old lady pre- 
sented the postmaster with the wing of a goose, impressing upon 
him the value of the quills for pens. Many pensioners were ac- 
companied by large parties of friends to see them through the 
ordeal. The queerest rumors had obtained currency. One pen- 
sioner, an Irishwoman, refused at the last moment to take the 
money, being convinced that it came from the Salvation Army. 
Another was hardly to be persuaded that the receipt of it did 
not involve conscription for her sons. Many believed that there 
would not be enough money to go round, and gathered outside 
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the post-offices hours before they were opened in order to be the 
first to be served. Many others doubted even to the last whether 
it was not all an incredible fairy-tale. All over the country 
wealthy people celebrated the day by entertaining the pensioners 
of their neighborhood to tea and dinner. The kindness, patience 
and helpfulness of the post-office officials and of the general 
public when a pensioner presented himself with his book of 
vouchers were delightful to watch. The right of way was given 
him unmurmuringly. Nobody seemed to mind how long he 
was kept waiting, so long as the aged and infirm claimants were 
promptly attended to. There was a universal conspiracy to make 
the pensioners feel that everybody shared in their happiness; and 
one could hardly go into a post-office on the prosaic business of 
buying stamps or despatching a telegram without finding one's 
self in the midst of some little demonstration of joy and thank- 
fulness. It was very noticeable, too, that the pensioners accepted 
the bounty of the State not as an invidious form of relief, but as 
an honorable reward. Old soldiers went with medals on their 
breasts, and most of the civilian applicants donned their " Sun- 
day best " for the occasion. 

While pensions monopolize, for the moment, the domestic in- 
terests of Englishmen, India holds the first place when they turn 
their thoughts to the problems of Empire. Nearly three weeks 
have passed since Lord Morley announced his scheme of reforms. 
They have been weeks of lessening tumult in India and of many 
demonstrations of gratitude for the promised innovations. No 
doubt that gratitude is not to be taken at its face value. It is 
probably compounded very largely of a lively fear of disfavors 
to come. The stringent measures which the Government of In- 
dia has passed against the agitators have wholesomely cowed them 
and the extremists, or many of them, think it politic to take the 
lead in applauding Lord Morley's reforms in order to avert sus- 
picion. But even after making all the necessary deductions, it 
remains the fact that the boldness and generosity of the new 
programme have powerfully and favorably impressed Hindu opin- 
ion. The Mohammedans are less satisfied. Being a minority, 
they doubt whether their interests can be adequately represented 
and protected under any electoral system in which race and re- 
ligion, and not politics, are bound to be the determining factors. 
British and Anglo-India opinion, so far as I can gauge it, seems 
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on the whole to be satisfied, first, that the time had come for a 
forward movement, and, secondly, that the movement initiated 
by Lord Morley is comprehensive enough to satisfy all reasonable 
demands. There is little or no disposition to criticise the en- 
largement of the Viceroy's Legislative Council by the addition 
of elected Indians, or the appointment of Indians on the Pro- 
vincial executives, or the disappearance of the official majority 
on the Provincial Legislative Councils. These measures place 
large and real responsibilities in native hands, and every one 
seems well content that it should be so. The only point which 
opposition is likely to develop is the appointment of an Indian 
to' the Viceroy's Executive Council, which is practically the su- 
preme governing authority of the country. Old Anglo-Indian 
civilians stand rather aghast at the proposal, which certainly in- 
volves a complete and dramatic departure from the familiar 
scheme of Indian administration, and precisely on that account 
deserves, perhaps, heartier commendation than any other feature 
of Lord Morley's plan. It is criticised as breaking into " the 
homogeneity of thought, character and purpose" which, at any 
moment of crisis, an Executive Council must possess if it is to 
act quickly and strongly; and it is also criticised from the stand- 
point that if a Hindu is appointed a Mohammedan must be ap- 
pointed as well to preserve the balance of power and prestige 
between the two faiths and the two races. On the whole, how- 
ever, Lord Morley has no reason to be dissatisfied with the recep- 
tion of his reforms either in England or in • India. They are 
recognized as a liberal and timely extension of that policy of 
trusting the natives and of admitting them to an administrative 
co-partnership in the affairs of their country which has always 
been one of the fixed principles of British rule in India; and the 
confidence is wide-spread and, I think, well-founded that they 
will inaugurate a tranquil, brilliant and highly educative era in 
the government of the great dependency. 



Beblin, January, 1909. 
Foe the last three months Europe, and indeed the whole world, 
have watched with breathless but impartial interest the develop- 
ment of the crisis which has been provoked in Germany by the 
renewal of the struggle between the personal regime of the Em- 
peror William and the supporters of representative and respon- 
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sible government. The month of October, which began with the 
announcement of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria-Hungary and with the declaration of Bulgarian independ- 
ence ended with the publication, a propos de rien, of an inter- 
view in the London " Daily Telegraph " in which the Emperor 
William was represented as appealing to England for her friend- 
ship upon the strength of the many services professedly rendered 
to Great Britain by His Majesty in peace and war during the 
last twenty years. He was described as saying that on many oc- 
casions he had championed the cause of the British people against 
his own subjects, notably during the Boer War; that he himself 
had sketched and sent to Windsor a plan of campaign closely 
resembling that which was afterwards followed by Lord Boberts ; 
and that he had returned a firm negative to proposals of inter- 
vention made to him by both France and Eussia. 

Irritated beyond endurance by the comments to which the Em- 
peror's words had given rise abroad, the German people with one 
voice condemned the impulsive controller of their destinies, who 
was once more reaping the whirlwind harvest of his changing 
moods. For many days during November the Parliament of the 
Empire, the Eeichstag, presented the disordered spectacle of a 
house divided, not indeed against itself, but against the nation's 
own representative head. For the moment it seemed as if the out-, 
burst was not mere stage-thunder, but the genuine cry of a na- 
tion which felt that it had reached years of discretion and was 
determined henceforth to control its own destinies. The effect 
was heightened by the fact that at the very time the Reichstag 
was engaged in these trying debates the Court Circular announced 
that the Emperor William was in high good-humor, and that he 
had been vastly entertained by a troupe of Cabaret artists who 
had been specially requisitioned from Berlin in order to amuse 
His Majesty at Prince Fiirstenberg's castle of Donaueschingen, 
in South Germany, where he was staying for the shooting. The 
voice of reprobation, which until then had chidden the Emperor 
with the necessary restraint, was raised to a hysterical scream, 
and Prince von Biilow saw himself compelled to exert all his in- 
fluence in order to induce His Majesty to return to the capital 
and face the music. The Emperor, however, was at first not to 
be moved, but contented himself with making a trip to the Lake 
of Constance, where he visited Count Zeppelin of air-ship fame, 
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patted the inventor on the back, called him the "greatest man 
of this century," and gave him the Order of the Black Eagle. 

In the mean time Prince von Biilow made to the Reichstag a 
statement in which penitence and emotion were suitably blended, 
and the Chancellor anticipated the Emperor's decisions to the 
extent of declaring his conviction that, " The deep excitement 
and painful regret which had been created in Germany by the 
article in the 'Daily Telegraph' would induce the Emperor in 
future to maintain, even in private conversation, that reserve 
which is equally indispensable in the interest of a uniform policy 
as well as for the authority of the Crown." 

All this while the Emperor himself had made no sign. Through- 
out the second week of November rumor was busy with His Maj- 
esty's looks and words and actions at Donaueschingen, where he con- 
tinued to stay for the shooting. Public irritation, however, rapidly 
became so profound that both the Empress and the Crown Prince 
were credited with having made representations to His Majesty and 
implored him to return to Berlin and address a message to the 
nation. How far these personal appeals were effectual will prob- 
ably never be known, but the dramatic death of the Emperor's 
favorite Aide-de-Camp, General Count Huelsen-Haeseler, who 
dropped down dead one night after dinner at Donaueschingen, 
appears to have produced a deep impression upon his mind. In 
many quarters it was freely asserted that Count Huelsen-Haeseler 
had urged the Emperor to make some concession to public feeling, 
and that during the course of an altercation which ensued between 
the two men the Aide-de-Camp was seized with a fit of apoplexy 
and was borne dead from the room. However this may be, the 
Emperor appears to have made up his mind to return straight- 
way to Berlin, not without having first paid a visit to his aunt, 
the Dowager Grand Duchess of Baden, sister of the Emperor 
Frederick, and one of the few surviving personages in high places 
who have witnessed the making of united Germany. 

Upon arrival at the Palace at Potsdam, His Majesty summoned 
Prince von Biilow to his presence, and, after receiving the Im- 
perial Chancellor's report upon the causes of the prevailing dis- 
content "in a highly serious spirit," as the world has officially 
been assured, declared that he "regarded it as his highest Im- 
perial duty to safeguard the stability of the policy of the Empire 
without prejudice to the responsibilities imposed by the Constitu- 
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tion." But he explicitly expressed disagreement with his critics. 
A formal account of this memorable interview was duly published 
in the Official Gazette of the Empire, and for a short space the 
land had peace. But it did not take the critics long to discover that 
upon inspection the pledges which had been offered at Potsdam 
did not amount to much more than a repetition of what may for 
convenience' sake be called the Coronation Oath. Criticism burst 
out afresh, and the discussion of the issue was once more renewed 
in the Reichstag. Although less violent in tone than upon the 
former occasion, the debate was none the less marked by a free- 
dom of language which until then had been unknown in Germany. 
In the event, the House decided that various resolutions dealing 
with the question of more effective Ministerial responsibility 
should be referred to a select Committee. 

This result was not altogether unexpected, and indeed it ap- 
peared to satisfy all concerned. Committees notoriously work in 
a. mysterious way, and it was generally felt that to gain time, in 
order that passions might be allowed to cool, was all-important. 
The Emperor for his part cannot have failed to welcome this de- 
velopment with a relief almost equal to that which Prince von 
Biilow must have experienced ; while the non - socialist parties, 
after their first paroxysm of indignation, manifestly reflected 
that the tendency of their vituperations was to undermine the 
system upon which their own political influence was founded. 
As so often before, the settlement of the crisis was adjourned 
until further notice. 

Nevertheless, this prudential attitude must not be taken to 
mean that nothing has been attained or accomplished as a re- 
sult of the latest constitutional 'conflict in Germany. If one thing 
more than another was calculated to arrest attention, it was the 
unbridled license with which the person of the Emperor was at- 
tacked. An organized campaign of this kind against a monarch 
who has never wearied of insisting upon the divine right of his 
kingship was an ominous development. The struggle between the 
supporters of the personal regime and those of responsible gov- 
ernment had been long delayed and often deferred, but it was 
rendered inevitable by the character of the present Emperor. 
When a few weeks before the dissolution of the Eeichstag in De- 
cember, 1906, Prince von Biilow challenged the Deputies to adduce 
a single instance in which the Emperor had violated the Con- 
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stitution he was answered with a burst of mocking laughter. And 
yet it was impossible to refute the Chancellor's contention. The 
Emperor has consistently kept within the letter of the Imperial 
Constitution. But he has transgressed its spirit. If he had not 
transgressed its spirit there would have been little disposition 
to cavil at Prince von Bulow's assertion that the office and func- 
tions of the Chancellor furnished the most absolute guarantees 
against any violation of the Constitution by the Monarch. It is, 
however, precisely in his relations with the four successive Chan- 
cellors of the Empire that the Emperor William II has acted in 
flagrant opposition not to the letter, but to the spirit, of the Con- 
stitution. In effect the office of Chancellor has been reduced to 
insignificance. However much Prince von Biilow may boast that 
he has brought the actions of the Emperor into conformity with 
the law of the Constitution by means of his own " authentic in- 
terpretations " of them, the fact remains that, as Chancellor, he 
has become merely the diplomatic secretary of his Imperial mas- 
ter, who has too frequently disdained to avail himself of his 
services. More than once, and indeed as recently as last No- 
vember, Prince von Biilow has hinted to the Reichstag that there 
was a limit to his subservience to the autocratic eccentricities 
of the Emperor. How problematical and vague that limit is the 
events of the last two years have sufficiently shown. But even if 
it were far less remote than appears to be the case, the argument 
would lose none of its force that a Chancellor dependent for his 
office upon the Imperial will constitutes but a frail safeguard 
against any breaches of the Constitution by the Monarch. So far 
the history of the German Empire has not produced a single 
Chancellor who has demonstrated his independence of mind by 
resigning of his own accord. They have chosen to consider them- 
selves servants not of the people, but of the Emperor. Prince von 
Biilow has not profited by past experience. He has " threatened " 
to resign, but he has never yet translated his threat into action. 
The threat remains, like the whole of his career, merely a " beau 
geste." 

What the end of the present crisis will be, it is impossible to 
predict. The one indisputable fact is that things in Germany 
have undergone a fundamental change. The questions which at 
the moment most concern the public mind are: What will the 
Reichstag do, and what are the Emperor's relations with his Chan- 
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cellor? There are many who profess to know that His Majesty's 
once intimate relations with Prince von Billow have ceased, and 
that the intercourse between them is now confined to the mini- 
mum which is indispensable for the discharge of affairs of state. 
The Emperor is said to recognize that in view of the financial 
problems of the Empire which still call for solution, Prince von 
Biilow cannot for the present be allowed to retire. The question 
is whether, when this task has been accomplished, he will be en- 
couraged to remain. Prom the point of view of a reassertion of 
the Imperial authority, as the Emperor William understands it, 
nothing could be more impolitic than an attitude which would 
be calculated to drive Prince von Biilow into the arms of the 
Liberal-Conservative bloc in the Eeichstag. Many stages, how- 
ever, remain to be passed through before the process of trans- 
formation in the German body politic can be called complete. The 
office of German Emperor is a neuter conception which represents 
merely the " Presidency " of a primus inter pares in the Con- 
federation. The present holder of the office has been led by his 
peculiar temperament to invest his hereditary dignity with an 
individual, monarchic and absolutist character which was not con- 
templated by the authors of the Constitution. It remains to be 
seen how far the Emperor will be able to acquiesce in the trans- 
formation which seems to be imminent. So far he has borne none 
too well his altered condition and the loss of prestige in the eyes 
of his peers, of the German Empire and of the world at large. 
A certain degree of sympathy cannot but be felt with a man 
of the Emperor William's personality, who has toiled for Ger- 
many with untiring zeal, but with little perception for the es- 
sential needs of his country and the age. Bismarck himself used 
to say that his countrymen were a vain people who would readily 
endure any hardships provided that the policy of their rulers was 
sufficiently successful to keep Germany in the foreground. Un- 
der the Iron Chancellor the Germans had their fill of notoriety 
abroad, and cheerfully bore at home an administration which was 
little short of tyrannical. The record of the present Emperor 
in the eyes of the German people is one of extravagance and fail- 
ure, and the nation, with its peculiar self -consciousness, its pride 
in its achievements, and its confidence in its destiny, has with one 
voice raised a compelling demand for more effective Ministerial 
responsibility. To this demand Prince von Biilow has lent an ap- 
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parently attentive ear. His principle seems to be to humor the 
national temper until its irritation moderates under the influence 
of various considerations which have not yet fully asserted them- 
selves. Pressure is exerted upon the mass of the nation from he- 
lew by the uncompromising vigilance of the Social Democracy, 
while the survival of the mediaeval Prussian class franchise and of 
the Prussian conception of Monarchy bars the way to reforms 
from above or from within. In these circumstances Prince von 
Biilow, or his successor, will be following the line of least resist- 
ance if he grants such formal concessions as would be entailed 
by more frequently summoning the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Federal Council and by supplying more detailed informa- 
tion on questions of foreign policy to the Reichstag. 



Washington, January, 1909. 
The most interesting constitutional question which has been 
mooted for some time is raised by Senator Culberson's resolution 
calling for an investigation of the President's constitutional right 
to withhold from the Senate information which that body regards 
as necessary for the fulfilment of its legislative functions. What 
adds to the interest of the inquiry is the fact that no final adjudi- 
cation of the question has been made, and that conflicting views 
of it have been taken in the past by the Executive, on the one 
hand, and the Federal Legislature, on the other. Well-informed 
persons in Washington are recalling some of the more striking 
precedents. For example, President Washington declined to com- 
municate to the House of Eepresentatives the correspondence re- 
lating to the British Treaty negotiated by John Jay. President 
Jackson, in 1833, withheld pending matters relating to the Maine 
Boundary dispute; and President Tyler, in 1842, declined to lay 
before the House of Representatives the condition of the same 
affair. President Polk, in 1845, in like manner withheld informa- 
tion from the Senate as to the pending proceedings for the an- 
nexation of Texas, and in 1848 declined to lay before the House 
the instructions given as to the negotiation of the treaty with 
Mexico. President Fillmore declined to comply with a request 
of the Senate, made in legislative session, for information as to 
negotiation with the Sandwich Islands. President Buchanan 
withheld from the Senate the correspondence relating to the slave- 
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ship " Wanderer," and President Lincoln likewise declined, on 
March 26th, 1861, to communicate Major Anderson's despatches 
from Fort Sumter. 

Does it follow that the head of a department is constitutionally 
justified in obeying the President's direction to withhold from 
Congress information which it requests? The nearest approach 
to an adjudication of this point by the United States Supreme 
Court was made in the case of Kendall v. Stokes (1838). After 
laying down the principle that the Executive power is vested in 
the President, and that, as far as his powers are derived from 
the Constitution, he is beyond the reach of the Federal Legis- 
lature, except in the mode presented by the Constitution through 
the impeaching power, the Court goes on to say that it by no 
means follows that every officer in every branch of the Executive 
department is under the exclusive direction of the President. 
" Such a principle, we apprehend, is not, and certainly cannot 
be, claimed by the President. It would be an alarming doctrine 
that Congress cannot impose upon any executive officer any duty 
that it may think proper which is not repugnant to any rights 
secured and protected by the Constitution; and in such cases the 
duty and responsibility grow out of the law, and are subject to 
the control of the law, and not to the direction of the President. 
This is emphatically the case when the duty enjoined is of a 
mere ministerial character." In the same case Chief - Justice 
Taney said: "The office of Postmaster-General was not created 
by the Constitution, nor its powers marked out by that instru- 
ment. The office was created by an act of Congress, and when- 
ever Congress creates such an office as that of the Postmaster- 
General by law it unquestionably may limit its powers and 
regulate its proceedings ; and may subject it to any supervision or 
control, executive or judicial, which the wisdom of the Legislature 
may deem right." 

On the other hand, those observers of current political incidents 
who try to be entirely fair recall that in the case of Marbury v. 
Madison (1807) a different view of the matter had been taken 
by Chief-Justice Marshall. After pointing out that by the Con- 
stitution of the United States the President is invested with cer- 
tain political powers in the exercise of which he is to use his own 
discretion, and is answerable only to his country in his political 
character and to his own conscience, Chief- Justice Marshall went 
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on to say that to aid him in the performance of his duties the 
President is authorized to appoint certain officers who act by his 
authority and in conformity with his orders. " In such cases their 
acts are his acts, and whatever opinion may be entertained of 
the manner in which the executive discretion may be used, still 
there exists, and can exist, no power to control that discretion." 

Senator Sherman in his " Kecolleetions " evidently sides with 
Taney rather than with Marshall, and apparently would hold 
that in the case now under inquiry in the Senate the head of the 
department from whom information was requested should have 
complied with the request even though directed by the President 
not to do so. Keferring to President Grant and his Cabinet, and 
to the impression that the President regarded the heads of de- 
partments invested by law with special and independent duties 
as mere subordinates whose functions he might arrogate, Senator 
Sherman declared that " this is not the true theory of our Gov- 
ernment. The President is entrusted by the Constitution and the 
Federal laws with important powers, but so by law are the heads 
of departments. The President has no more right to control or 
exercise the powers conferred by law upon them than they have 
to control him in the discharge of his duties." Reminding his 
readers that it is especially the custom of Congress to entrust to 
the Secretary of the Treasury specific powers over the currency, 
the public debt and the collection of the revenue, Senator Sher- 
man avers that "the President cannot exercise or control the 
discretion reposed by law in the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
in any other head or subordinate of any department of the Gov- 
ernment. This limitation of the power of the President and dis- 
tribution of power among the departments is an essential requisite 
of republican government." 

Although in a subsequent Message he disavowed any such pur- 
pose, the President, in his first reference to the subject, did un- 
doubtedly impute to members of the House of Eepresentatives 
a wish to reduce the appropriation for secret service, for the rea- 
son that they personally dreaded investigation. As the second 
Message referring to the matter did not frankly acknowledge the 
mistake and apologize for it, the House of Eepresentatives was 
justified by precedents, it is generally thought, in tabling the 
relevant part of that Message. The assumption of purity of mo- 
tive and openness of purpose has been the normal basis of inter- 
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course between the President and Congress. Thus President 
Cleveland said : " It has been urged as an objection to this measure 
[the Oleomargarine Bill] that, while purporting to be legislation 
for revenue, its real intent is to destroy, by the use of the taxing 
power, one industry of our people for the protection and benefit 
of another. If entitled," continued Mr. Cleveland, "to indulge 
in such a suspicion as the basis of official action in this case, and 
if entirely satisfied that the consequences indicated would ensue, 
I should doubtless feel constrained to interpose Executive dissent, 
but I do not feel called upon to interpret the motives of Congress 
otherwise than by the apparent character of the bill which has 
been presented to me." President Eoosevelt undoubtedly had as- 
sumed to interpret the motives of the House of Eepresentatives 
for reducing the appropriation for the secret service, and that body 
undoubtedly was justified in resenting the aspersion. 

Among the speeches made in Georgia by President-elect Taft 
was one that should be peculiarly welcome to those conserva- 
tive citizens who still believe in the Constitution of the United 
States, and who hold that the less tinkering it is subjected to 
the better. In the communications of the present Executive will 
be found many an allusion to the expediency and desirability of 
bringing about the amendment of the Federal organic law in this 
or that particular. It probably would be practicable to collect 
from Mr. Roosevelt's official or public utterances more references 
to the shortcomings of the Constitution than could be discovered 
in all the Messages of preceding Presidents put together. Very 
different is the position occupied by Mr. Taft. He appears to take 
for granted that there is a presumption against the advisability 
of any change in the Federal organic law, and that the burden 
of proof lies on the proponent of such a change. 

From denizens of Washington, who are familiar with the height- 
ened scale and cost of living in the national capital, nothing but 
applause was heard for the amendment to the legislative, executive 
and judicial bill increasing the salary of the President to $100,000 
— practically to $75,000, because the appropriation of $25,000 
for travelling expenses is to be abolished — and that of the Vice- 
President and Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives to $20,000, 
with $5,000 additional allowance for carriages and coachmen. As 
Senators, when they want to keep a carriage, have to provide for 
it out of their own pockets, protests were heard from some of 
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them against the bestowal of an allowance on the Vice-President 
and Speaker for the purpose. On the other hand, there was but 
little opposition to the increase of the salary of the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court to $18,000, and that of his 
associates on that tribunal to $17,500, coupled with a proportion- 
ate expansion in the case of Circuit and United States District 
Judges. It would be difficult to justify objection in these eases, 
when one bears in mind that the Justices of the State Supreme 
Court sitting in the City and County of New York receive $17,000. 

Americans have reason to be proud of the munificence of their 
country's gifts to the sufferers from earthquake in Sicily and 
Calabria. The flow of contributions from the United States has 
by no means ceased at the hour when we write. But a recent 
computation showed that the American gifts amounted to nearly 
four million dollars, or about twice as much as then had been ob- 
tained from Italy herself, and as much as the whole of Europe 
(with the exception of Italy) had furnished. The proofs of sym- 
pathy afforded by Italy's allies, Germany and Austria, are by no 
means impressive, and, in fact, all of the European donations, with 
the exception of those from Great Britain and Prance, seem de- 
plorably inadequate. It may be said that the United States gave 
more than all of Europe combined (except Italy) because it har- 
bors many hundreds of thousands of Italians. As a matter of 
fact, the proportion of the four millions which emanated from 
Italian sojourners is insignificant. 

When Secretary Root passes from the State Department to the 
United States Senate, he will leave little in the way of treaty- 
making for his successor to do. He has lately signed a great 
many international agreements, and to make them binding noth- 
ing remains except to submit them to the Senate and secure the 
sanction of that body. Of all the treaties none are more impor- 
tant than the three negotiated, nominally, with Great Britain, but 
really with Canada, since they deal exclusively with controversies 
pending between citizens of the Dominion and those of the United 
States. If these three treaties are ratified by the Senate, as it 
is to be hoped they will be, there will be no cause of friction left 
between the two branches of the English-speaking people on this 
continent. 



